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TO JAMES PAUL, 


Or BursLepon, tN Lower Dusiin Town- 
suip, IN PHILADELPHIA COUNTY, IN THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA; ON MatTTers 
peLATING TO Her Rovat HIGuNess THE 
Paincess of WALEs. 


Letter Il. 


Botley, 3d March, 1813. 
My dear Friend, 

Since the date of my last letter I have 
returned home, where I found my children 
delighted to hear, that I had resumed my 
correspondence with ** Grand-daddy Paul ;”’ 
but very much surprised, that I did not 
write to you about sheep, and turnips, and 
carrots, in preference to the subject which 
I had chosen. ‘To say the truth, [should 
prefer the former topics; but, I have a duty 
It is 
‘crtainly one of the most important public 
matters that ever has been discussed in Eng- 
land. It is a matter that must make a 
great figure in the history of a country 
Which fills a high rank in the community 


| of nations; and, viewing it in this Jight, 


I cennot help being anxious, that those, 
Who, some years hence, may refer to the 
Register for information relating to it, 
should not have to blame me for their dis- 
appuintment, 

Atis impossible for any one to enter ona 
discussion with more perfect impartiality 
than I have entered upon this. I know 
nothing personally of either of the Royal 
pares most concerned; I have never re- 
ceived either good or evil from the hands 
of either; 1 have never been under atiy in- 
direct influence flowing from either. I re- 
Side at a great distance from the scene of all 
Cabals and intrigues ; I hold no correspond- 
‘nce which the people at our Post-office 
may not, if they like it, amuse themselves 
With reading; I never dealin secrets, and 
hever desire to hear any thing that may not 
be uttered by the-mouth of the cryer in the 
Open streets, { can have no motive to 
make my court either to the Prince or the 

‘incess, seeing, that 1am bound by the 
0st solemn pledge never to touch, in any 


——-_— 


ie eee 
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|shape, a farthing of the public money as 
long as I live, and never to suffer any son 
of mine to de it, iff have it in my power to 
prevent him, and I do flatter myself that 
neither of them will ever entertain such a 
design. Thus standing before the public, 
having nothing to complain of with regard 
to éither party; having nothing to fear, 
and nothing to hope for, from either, 








shall, I trust, be listened tv without preju- 
dice, and that the facts, or the reasonings, 
which I shall bring forward, will, at the 
least, have a fair chance of producing their 
wished-for effect; a just decision in the 
minds of al] persons of sense and integrity. 
My last letter concluded with a remark 
as to the separation of dwelling-places of 
the Prince and Princess. The lime, how- 
ever, was not exactly mamed; and, as I 
wish to leave nothiug less perfect than cir- 
cumstances compel me, I haye now to re- 
mind you, that this separation of dwellings 
took place in April, 1796, twelve months 
after the marriage, and three montlis alter 
the birth of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. It is said, that, as to the cause of 
this unhappy event, and as to the manner 
of its taking place, there is a Leller in ex- 
istence, in the hands of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales; and, as this 
Letter was, as it is stated, written by the 
Prince himself, it will, doubuess, be found 
to be, at once, satisfactory in its reasons 
and delicate in its sentiments and diction. 
This being the case, we shall, I hope, see 
this Letter in print; because it will answer 
one great purpose; it will clear up every 
thing to the day of separation, and will, I 
have no doubt, show the world, that any 
infamous tales, which the tongues of base 
parasites may have been engaged in circu- 
lating, are wholly without foundation. 
Before I come to that consideration, 
which I have promised, of the several 
parts of the Princess's. Lettér, let me re- 
quest you to bear in mind, that, in 1806, 
when Lord Grenville, Lord Erskine, Lord 
Grey, and Mr. Fox were in the ministry, 
there was, in our news-papers, many arti- 
cles published, relative to an inguiry, 
which was then going on, respecting the 
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conduct of the Princess of Wales. This 
was called, at that time, the ‘* Delicate 
6 Investigation,’ by which name it has 
ever since gone. The Princess was observ- 
ed, at that time, and for sometime after- 
wards, not to go to courl, as she had done 
before, which circumstance had the effect 
of producing an opinion to her disadvan- 
tage. Some months after this, however, 
she re-appeared at court; but, in the mean- 
while, (he ministry had changed, and the 
late Perceval and his set had become mi- 
nisters. It was understood, also, that an 
account of the Delicate Investigation had 
been formed into A BOOK, had been 
printed, had been upon the eve of publica- 
tion, had, all at once, just when the change 
of ministry took place, been stopped; and 
that, certain copies, which had escaped by 
chance, had been bought up by the sup- 
posed authors at an enormous price. What 
I state here as matter of mere report, will, 
probibly, hereafter appear ina more autho- 
ritative shape; but, in the meanwhile, 


there having been such reports current is | 


fact sufficient for our purpose; namely, to 
explain certain parts of the Princess's Let- 
ter, which, without such explanation, must 
appear unintelligible to you. 

Bearing in mind what has been said, you 
will now have the goodness to follow me to 


the period of the establishment of the Re- | 


rency in the person of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. Hitherto the Princess 
had lived chiefly at a small mansion at 
Blackheath, upou, apparently, a very limit- 
ed pecuniary allowance, which, by almost 
all the public prints, we were told she par- 
ticipated with the poor and distressed per- 
sons of her neighbourhood. I do not know 
that this was the case. I cannot know it, 
and, therefore, I vouch not for the fact; 
but, { do know well that the fact was as- 
serted in print, and that the assertion so 
olten met the public eye, accompanied with 
a detail of the instances of her benevolence, 
that it was next to impossible that it should 
not have obtained general belicf. 

When, therelore, the Regency came to 
be settled, and the Prince caine to the pos- 
session and disposal of a kingly income, it 
was natural for the nation to expect to see 
the Princess placed upon a corresponding 
footing ; and this became the more a sub- 
jectof cbservation, because, just at the same 
time, large sums of money were granted 
by the Parliament lor the purpose of en- 
abling the Prince's maiden sisters to keep 
their state in separate mansions, and to 
maintain separate establishments. In this 
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state of things, the nation seemed, with one 
voice, to ask, why no change was to be 
made in the pecuniary circumstances and 
the exterior appearance of the Princess of 
Wales, the wife of the Regent and the mo- 
ther of the sule heiress to the throne. The 
question was actually asked in Parliament ; 
it was put to the then minister, Perceval, 
what was the cause of this marked slight to 
Her Royal Highness; and, finally, it was 
put distinctly to him, who had been inti- 
mately acquainted with all the facts, whe- 
ther there existed any ground of charge 
against the Princess: to which he as dis- 
tinctly answered, fhat there existed none. 

Now, my friend, you will observe, that 
this declaration was made by a man, who 
had been a minister at the time when the 
Princess was restored to court, and who, of 
course, had advised that measure. He, as 
a Privy Counsellor, was sworn to give the 
King the best advice in his power. Besides, 
he, at the time of his making the Declara- 
tion, was the prime minister, chosen by 
the Prince himself to fill that office. He 
was the man who directed the councils of 
the Prince, now become Regent with king- 
ly powers. Therefore, his Declaration of 
the innocence of the Princess had deserved- 
ly very great weight with the public, who 
then, more than before, seemed astonished, 
that, while the Prince was raised in splen- 
dor as well as power, to the state of a king, 
the Princess, his wile, should experience 
no change whatever in her circumstances, 
but appeared to be doomed to pass the 
whole of her life in obscurity. The pub- 
lic did not seem to wish to pry into any {0 
mily secrets. They generously wished not 
to revive past disputes. They were willing 
and anxious to forget all the reports which 
had been circulated. They wished to have 
no cause to suspect any thing improper 1 
either husband or wife; and, therefore, 
anxiously wished to see the Princess placed 
iu a situation suited to the rank of her royal 
spouse, by which means all doubts, th¢ 
effect of all malicious insinuations and r- 
mours, would, at ouce, have been re 
moved, 

In the articles, which I wrote at tht 
time, recommending a suitable establish- 
ment for Her Royal Highness, I was, I si- 
cerely believe, no more than the echo 
ninety-nine hundredths of the. people 
England. No such establishment did, 
however, take place ; and Her Royal Hig 
ness the Princess of ‘Wales, the wile of the 
Regent; she who, if the King die before 
the Regent, will be crowned Queen with 
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jer husband ; she who is the mother of our 
fature sovereign, was left in her former 
comparative obscurity, even at a time when 
establishments were granted to the sisters 
of the Prince; and this happened, too, you 
willbearin mind, while the prime minister, 
the Prince’s chief adviser, explicitly declar- 
ed, in open parliament, that there was no 
ground of charge existing against Her Royal 
Highness. 

It will be said, perhaps, and it has been 
said, that, in not granting an establishment 
of a higher order to the Princess; in not 
enabling her to hold a court of her own, 
and giving her the necessary accompani- | 
ments of splendor ; it has been said, that, 
in not doing this no law was violated, Very 
true; but, if this were a sufficient answer | 
ious, to What a state might she not be re- 
duced before the proper season of complaint 
would arrive? We are not talking about 
law: the question before us is a question of | 
feeling; a question of moral propriety. j 
For my part, I appear not as an accuser of 
any one in authority: my object is simply | 
this: to inquire, whether the foul, the | 

| 








base, the malignant publications against the 
Princess of Wales do, or do not, admit of | 
a shadow of justification. Justilication, | 
indeed, they cannot admit of; but, whether 
they admit of the shadow of an apology ; 
and the answer to this question will natur- 
ally grow out of a consideration of the se- 
veral parts of Her Royal Highness’s Let- | 
ter, 
In entering upon this consideration, we | 
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cess’s Letter, that (at what time is not 
mentioned), the Royal Mother’s visits to 
her daughter, or, rather, the interviews 
between them, were limited, at first. to 
ONCE A WEEK; that they were after- 
wards reduced to interviews of ONCE A 
FORTNIGHT; and that she now learns, 
that, ** even this most rigorous interdiction 
‘Sis to be STILL MORE RIGIDLY EN- 
* FORCED.” 
_ This, her Royal Highness says, has com- 
pelled her reluctantly to break a silence 
which has long been most painful to her. 
Her complaint is this: —That, at the time 
of settling the Regency, she was unwilling 
to obtrude herself upon the Prince with her 
private complaints; that she waited pa- 
tiently, expecting redress from the Prince’s 
own gracious condescension; but, that, hav- 
ing waited so long without receiving that 
redress, and now perceiving that the mea- 
sures with regard to her interviews with 
her daughter, are calculated to admit of but 
one construction, and that construction ja- 
lal to her own reputation, she has now re- 
solved to give utterance to her feelings. 
Whether the reasoning of the Princess 
be correct; whether the separation of her 
from her daughter; whether the limiting 
of their interviews to once a week, and 
then further limiting them to once a fort- 
night; whether, in short, the prohibition 


| against a mother {any mother), seeing and 


speaking to her daughter at her pleasure ; 
whether such a prohibition can admit of 
any construction nol fatal lo the mother’s re- 


must bear in mind, that the Letter treats putation, I will, my sensible and honest 


of two subjects; namely, the éreaiment of 
the Princess herself, and the education of 
her daughter. These we must keep sepa- | 
rate in our mind, or else we shall fall into | 
4 confusion which will prevent a clear view 
ol the case, 

The Princess complains, as to herself, 
that she is debarred from that intercourse 
With her child which it is natural for a mo- 
ther to expect,.and which mothers do usual- 
ly enjoy. And, here, before I proceed 
further, you ought to be informed, that, 
When the Princess went to live at Black- 
heath, in 1796, she took her daughter with 
her; that her daughter remained with her 


that she was then placed under the care of 
proper persons to superintend her education, 
and that her place of residence was chiefly 
at Windsor, the place of residence of the | 
Queen, her mother going frequently to see 
her, and she going frequently to see her 
mother, “It now appears, from the Prin- 





friend, ieave you tojudge. And, with re- 
gard tothe Princess’s maternal feelings, you 
will, I am sure, want nothing to guide 
you in your judgment further than the sup- 
position, for a moment, of a similar prohi- 
bition laid upon yourself, 

Upon this part of the subject I would 
not add a single word, did I not think it 
my duty to expose some of the unfeeling 
ruffians of the London press, who have, 
upon this occasion, assailed the Princess of 
Wales. In answer to her complaint of not 
being permitted to have a [ree intercourse 
with her daughter, the Courter newspaper, 
of the 13th of February, makes the follow- 
ing remarks ;— 

‘¢ The charge of separating a child from 
‘© its mother, naturally engages the affec- 
‘tions of every parent; and her Royal 
‘*¢ Highness knowing this, does not forget 
‘‘to make a strong appeal to the passions 
‘‘ of Englishwomen., But to what extent 
‘6 is this charge fourided ?,. Av visit once a 
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‘© week is changed to a visit once a fort- | Itis a horrible case to suppose. One can 
6 night. Atd how many mothers are | hardly entertain the idea without being 
¢ there who do not see their daughters of | ashamed of one’s human character. Sti)! 
© seventeen so oflenas once a fortnight? the case is possible; but then the guilt, the 
6* They must be callous-hearted jades who | profligacy, of the mother, must be so cer- 


6 trust their girls to boarding-school ; they 
6* must be wifeeling monsters who allow 
‘their daughters, when of an age fit for 
¢¢ marriage, to make visits to their friends 
6° and relations with the view of forming | 
*‘ connexions; and if this daughter were | 
¢ to live under the protection of her grand- | 


EEE 


‘mother, her uneles, and aunts, nay of 
“(her very father, the conduct must be 
barbarous indeed! But how inhuman 
¢¢ must it be to allow girls of seventeen or | 
* eighteen (o marry, thus placing it in the | 
$+ power of a hard-hearled husband to take | 
#6 a daugliter to his own home, at a dis- 
+ tance, perhaps, where the mother may | 
$¢ not see her for months together, a priva- 
tion, which, if any thing desirable is 
6 to be had through the daughter’s influ- 
<< ence, is certain of raising loud lamenta- 
$6 gions,” 

{ am afraid, my friend, that the reading 
of this paragraph will give you a very bad 
opinion of the people of England; for, 
you wil! naturally ask, ‘* What a people 
¢s must that be, amongst whom any writer 
** would dare to give vent to such miserable 


6‘ trash as this, and to call it an answer to | 


6‘ the Princess’s complaint?’ It is not of 
an unavoidable separation that the Princess 
complains; it is of a separation easily 


avoided ; a separation, not arising from | 


distance, or any other insurmountable ob- 





stacle, but simply from the prohibition of | 


tainly established, so far removed from all 
doubt, as to leave no possibility of ‘dispute 
on the question. I do not take upon me to 
determine in ‘what degree the maxinis, as 
to this matter, may be different, when the 
parties belong to royal families; but we 
have, in the Letter of the Princess, a most 
clear and positive assertion of her inno- 
cence, 28 to al/ the charges ‘that base insi- 
nuation had ever preferred against her. 
This, my good friend, is by far the most 
material part of her Letter, and jit will, 
unless [ am greatly deceived, be consider- 


'ed as more than a sufficient answer to the 


calumnies, which the panders of all the low, 
filthy passions have hatched and circulated 
against her. In the former part of her let- 
ter, she says, that she has been afflicted 
without any fault of her own, and that his 
Royal Highness knows it; but, she after- 
wards comes to this distinct and unequivo- 
cal assertion : 

** He who dares advise your Royal High: 
** ness to overlook the evidence of my inno- 
*¢ cence, and disregard the sentence of 
*¢ complete acquittal which it produced,— 
‘or is wicked and false enough still to 
** whisper suspicions in your ear,—betrays 
** his duty to you, Sir, to your Daughter, 
*¢ and to your People, if he counsels you 
*¢ to permit a day to pass, without a fur- 
‘ther investigation of my conduct. 1 
** Know that no such calumniator will veu- 


a third party. It is not, as in the cases | ‘¢ ture to recommend a measure, which 


. . | 
here cited, a separation growing out of a 


calculation of advantages and disadvantages, 
but a separation without any compensation 
to the party complaining. To her a sheer, 
unmixed evil, and that, too, of a most 


** must speedily end in his utter confusion: 
‘¢ Then let me implore you to reflect on the 
** situation in which I am placed ; withou! 
*¢ the shadow of a charge against me, wit)- 
‘Sout even an accuser—after an Inquiry 


grievous kind. It is not a separation, as | ** that led to my ample vindication—yet 
‘fin the case of school, or marriage, of a tem- | ‘ treated as if I were still more culpable 
porary nature; but is of that sort, which, | « than the perjuries of my suborned tradw- 


if rightly represented in the letter, pro- 
misés no termination. It is, in ove word, 
the forcible separation of an only child from 
her mother. No powers of description 
can heighten the fact, the bare naming of 
which is sufficient for any one who has the 
common feelings of humanity about him. 
Yet, my friend, 1 do not say that there 
may not be causes, even in common life, to 
justify such a separation. We may sup- 
pose a case of a mother so profligate, as to 
render it_ prudent if the father to prevent 


esmeto her daughter. 
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** cers represented me, and held up to the 
** world asa Mother who ‘may not enjoy 
** the society of her only Child.” 

There is no such thing as misconceptiol 
here. This passage of the ‘Letter ‘will not 
be misunderstood. It asserts the perfect 
innocence of the writer ; it challenges fresls 
inquiry even after acquittal ; ‘and it pt 
nounces beforehand thie confusion of those, 
who shall excife a doubt of her innocence ; 
besides asserting, that her tradutets wert 
suborned and perjured, Tt is not ‘in the 
power of Words'to éxpreis‘any thing in # 
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manner more ¢lear and decided. The Prin- 
s says, that there is evidence of her inno- 
once. Inmy opinion, there needs little 
more evidence, than this passage of her ad- 
sirable letter. If we admit, that it is yet 
possible, that she may be guilty, we must 
admit, that a stronger proof of innocence 
was pever exhibited to the world. In the 
first place, the writing of the Letter is her 
own act. She might hope, by an applica- 
tion to the Prince, to obtain leave to see 


ces 


her daughter more frequently ; but, if she | 


had thought it possible that any proofs of 
her guilt existed, I ask you, my friend, 
whether it is likely that she would have 
ventured to make any application at all to 
him, and especially an application founded 
entirely on an assertion of her perfect inno- 
cence, and accompanied, moreover, with 
the charge of perjury and subornation 
againstthose who had traduced her ; against 
those who had laid thecrimes to her charge ? 
Ii, then, it be to set at defiance the sugges- 
tions of reason and of nature to suppose that 
such an application could proceed from a 
iind conscious of guilt, what an outrage 
is it to offer to the common sense of man- 
kind to suppose, that the writer, if con- 
scious of guilt, would have made the appli- 
cation public to the whole world ; and thus 
proclaim, not only her own innocence, but 
the guilt, the black, the foul, the nefarious 

guilt of her enemies ! 
I can conceive it possible, that a person, 
accused of a crime and conscious of guilt, 
may put on a bold front, may affect to laugh 
at his accusers and their accusation. In- 
ceed, this we see daily done by criminals 
ol every degree. But, mark the distinction 
in the cases. This is the conduct of per- 
Sous accused of crimes ; and not of persons 
coming forward with demands for redress. 
f the Princess had been accused afresh at 
this time; if some proceeding had been go- 
ing on against her; then, indeed, I should 
have allowed, that little weight ought to 
have been given to these bold assertions of 
‘anocence. But, her case was precisely the 
°pposite of this. | No one was moving ac- 
Cusations against her ; her conduct was not a 
subject of discussion any where; she was 
the beginner of a new agitation of the mat- 
‘er; she must have known that her former 
“ccusers were still alive, and, without 
doubt, still as much her enemies as ever; 
and, she could not possibly see, in any of 
‘Né political changes that had taken place, 
“4 ming to operate in her favour, but, on 
rary, many things to operate against 


her, in a xpyision of ghe investigation, 
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greater power, or ifluecnce, now than she 
was in 1806 and 1807. Wad she had a 
powerful party now on her side, then one 


might have supposed it possible for her 


to have a reliance different from that which 
innocence inspires. But, it is notorious, 
that she has no power and no influence; 
that she has no party at her back, nor any 
political support from any quarter; and yet, 
she voluntarily comes forward and chal- 
lenges fresh inquiry, accompanied with ac- 
cusations of the most serious kind against 
her former accusers. 

Unless, therefore, we can suppose it 
possible for aman in his senses, who has 
committed a murder, and who has luckily 
obtained an acquittal, to come voluu- 
tarily forward and petition the court for a 
new trial, all the evidences of his guilt be- 
ing still at hand; unless we can suppose 
this possible, it appears to me, that we 
must pronounce it impossible that the Prin- 
cess of Wales should have been guilty of 
any of the acts of either guilt or shame 
which have been laid to her charge, or in- 
sinuated against her. 

So far, however, are the rufhans of the 
London press, who have attacked her Roy- 
al Highness upon this occasion, from rea- 
soning in this way, that they hold it forth 
as proof of her guilt that she lives ina 
state of separation from her husband; or, 
at least, they tell her, that whether inno- 
cent, or not, she, if not living with her 
husband, must expect to meet with nearly 
all the consequences of guilt. ** Rash, mis’ 
‘taken, unfortunate woman !’’ (say they 
in the Courier of the 18th of February) 
‘¢ In this country no wile can command the 
‘¢ respectful attentions of society, due to her 
‘* station, if she lives separately from her 
‘6 husband, still less if she publicly accuses 
‘¢ and traduces him.—-She may excite sym- 
** pathy and compassion; she may gratily 
‘© revenge; she may be injured and inno- 
6* cent in the highest degree; but still the 
‘¢ countenance of her husband is the anal- 
6 terable channel through which the atlen- 
6 tions of the world can permanently flow 
‘© upon her. She may have friends to console 
‘¢ and caress her, every one may ackuow- 
‘* ledge the injustice of the treatment she 
‘‘ meets, aud pity her condition; but so 
‘s severe are the rules of society, and for 
‘6 the best purposes, that she is coldly re- 
‘6 ceived, and as convenienuy avoided as 
‘‘ may be, until at last she becomes dis- 
‘6 susted with public company, and finds 
6s a only comfort in retirement, Jmpeach- 
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Had the Princess heen possessed of 
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6 ment by the husband entails three-fourths 
“© of the external consequences of guilt in 
‘6 this world, (hough no internal disappro- 
“6 bation may follow.” 

This article in the Courter, as well as 
the onecited before, was signed K. B. : who 
the real avthor was1 know not; but, sure 
Tam, that his heart is the seat of the most 
odious tyranny ; a tyranny so base and cow- 
ardly that it is impossible to express one’s 
detestation of it in terms sufficiently strong. 
He confines his maxims to this country, 
which, if he spoke truth as to the maxims 
themselves, would be some comfort to the 
rest of the world ; for, certainly, any thing 
so dishonourable to the understandings and 
hearts of a people was never before promul- 
gated. Somebody, I forget who, has call- 
ed England a heaven for women and a hell 
for horses ; but, if what this calumniator 
of her Royal Highness asserts were true, 
the saying might be reversed, or, atleast, 
we may safely say, that the Jot of our four- 
legged fellow-creatures would be by far the 
best of the two. But, his assertions are as 
false as the intention of them is foul. In 
this country, asin all others, except, per- 
haps, inthe states of Africa, an innocent 
woman, injured by her husband, is always, 
amongst those who are acquainted with the 
facts, not only an object of compassion but 
of the attentions of the world; and what is 
more, we are just enough, in general, to 
ascribe to the husband his full share of any 
indiscretions, into which the temptations, 
almost inseparable from the nature of her 
situation, may lead her. So far from act- 
ing upon the doctrine of this writer, from 
whom, I dare say, all the properties of 
manhood have long ago departed; so far 
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frow acting upon what he calls our ** severe 
** rules of society,’” we make large allow- 
ances tor the conduct ef wives notoriously 
ill-treated by their husbands, and do not 
expect that a woman is to shut herself up 
in a hermitage for life, because, ‘* though 
** innocent in the highest degrec,’’ an ef- 
fete or capricious brute of a husband, hav- 
ing, perhaps, first pocketed her fortune, 
may have driven her from his house. 

This may serve as a justification of our 
manners and rules against the doctrine of 
K. B. in its general application ; and, in 
applying it to the particular case betore us, 
let me ask this gentleman (for, I dare say, 
he calls himself one) where we are to look 
for “* impeachment by the husband.’ 1 do 
not mean, nor does he mean impeachment 
in the technical sense of the word; but, I 
mean, accusation; and, where, I say, are 


| 
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we to look for any accusation preferred by 
the Prince against the Princess? I have 
never seen any such accusation, and I do 
not believe that any such accusation exists 
even to this day. The Princess asserts, in 
her Letter, that there is no accuser of her, 
I implicitly believe what she says. It is 
not possible to believe, that she would, in 
so solemn a manner, have made this asser- 
tion, if it had not been true. And, if 
what she here asserts be true, what does 
the man deserve, what punishment does 
not that man merit, who has thrown out 
these insinuations ! 

But, though the Prince has never im- 
peached, or accused, the Princess, this Mr. 
K. B. has done it. Jt is done in a very 
low way, to be sure; but it is done, and 
a very curious accusation it 1s. Having 
spoken of the refusal of the mother to see 
her daughter, he proceeds thus :—‘* This 
‘* may be hard; but the same policy which 
‘© takes the child from the mother, gave to 
*¢ the husband the wife. These things are 
‘© not regulated by common rules, and should 
“not be judged by common feelings. Ii 
‘* the mother is to be pitied for seeing her 
** daughter but once in the fortnight, how 
‘© much more should the father be pitied 
‘‘ who was FORCED to marry a Lady 
‘* whom he never had seen, and of WHOSE 
‘* TEMPER he had no opportunity to 
** judge.”’ This last insinuagion is quite 
worthy of the source whence it proceeds; 
quite worthy of the source whence came 
the doctrine, that the reputation of the wile 
is to be blasted merely by the fact of het 
having been driven from the husband's 
house. 

It is not easy to discover why the ‘* same 
poticy’’ that leads to state marriages sheuld 
produce a prohibition against the mother 
seeing the daughter more than once in four- 
teen days. But, laying this aside as u0- 
worthy of further notice, we are here, fo 
the first time, introduced to the hardshi/, 
imposed upon the Prince, in forcing him 


-~ 


‘to marry; and, we are told, that, so hard 


was his case, that he is more to be pitied on 
account of it than is the mother on account 0! 
her being deprived of the sight of her daugh- 
ter.—This “language is somewhat differen 
from that which was contained in the Ac- 
dresses of 1795, on the occasion of the 
marriage, and in the Answers to those A¢- 
dresses, wherein the Prince expressed his 
happiness at the event. It is rather hard, 
seeing all that passed then, for the Princess 
to be told, in the London prints, that the 
Prince was forced to marry her, and tliat 
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he ought to be pitied on that account.— 
But, besides the baseness, besides the 


! cowardly insolence of the statement, it is 


Jse. If true,.it makes nothing against 
the Princess, for, it is clear, that if there 
was force on the one side, there was force 
onthe other. But, as far as relates to the 


f,/ 


| Prince, it is not true; it is a direct false- 


hood, and the use of it can only tend to 
shew what miserable shifts the calumniators 
of the Princess are compelled to resort to. 
The Prince was not, because he could not 
be, forced to marry the Princess. ‘che 
King has the power of refusing his consent 
to any of the members of the Royal Fa- 
mily to marry ; he has a xegalive upon their 
choice in this respect; but, he has no 
power, nor have the Parliament and the 


King together any power, to force any | 


member of the Royal Family to marry, 
under any circumstances whatever they 
may be. It is, therefore, false; flatly 
filse, and it is an impudent falsehood, to 
say, that the Prince was forced to marry 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

This writer, when, for the basest pur- 
poses, he was hatching this tale about force 
put upon the Prince as to his marriage, for- 
got, perhaps, what an imputation he was, 
indirectly, casting upon the King; ** our 
good old King,’’ whose example, as to edu- 
cation, though not as to other things, he is 
eager tocite. J! the Prince was forced 
lomarry, it was his father forced him, for, 


as to the laws of the land they know nothing 


olany such power. If any body forced the 
Prince to marry, it was his father, who 
wade the treaty of marriage, and who ne- 
ver consulted the Parliament about the 
matter, till he had so done. This was ail 
in the usual way ; the father’s consent was 
lecessary, and it was given. It is likely, 
loo, that the match was advised by him: 
is likely that it was very much desired 
by him; but, I again say, that he did not, 
ecause he could not, force the Prince to 
tarry. If he married a person whom he 
id never seen, he knew what he was 
about. He was no chicken. He was 32 
years of age. He had cut his wisdom 


Aecth long before the day of his marriage. 


He did what he did with his eyes open. I 


“° Not say that the Princess was, or that 


she could be, the object of his choice as to 
Personal affection, because he had never 


een her; but, this 1 assert, that it was 


‘s choice, that it was his own free choice 
°marry her, He, doubtless, had higher 
“Ws than those of vulgar gratification. 
* Viewed the matter as a Prince, and not 





as aman. He had in idea heirs to the 
throne; the perpetuating of the line of his 
ancestors. Say that these were his views, 
but do not say that he was forced to marry, 
and do not tell us that he is to be pitied on 
account of his marriage; for we know, 
that, if he had chosen it, he might have 
remained single all his life-time. 

But, if the Prince is to be pitied, what 
Shall we say of the Princess? If he is to 
be pitied because the nature of his situation 
iu life led to his marriage with a person 
whoin he had never seen, and with wiose 
‘ TEMPER” (dirty insinwation!) — he 
could have had no opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted; if #e is to be pitied 
on this account; if this plea is to be put 
| forward in his favour (for as a plea this 

writer means it); if, L say, the Prince is 
to become an object of our compassion on 
this score; if he is to be held forth to the 
people in this light, what shall we not say 
for the Princess upon the same score? Did 
not she marry a man whom she had never 
seen? Did not she marry a man of whose 
‘* TEMPER” she could have no know- 
ledye from experience or observation? 
Were they not upouw an equal footing in 
this respect? Yes: and, besides, though 
he was not, and could not be, /orced to 
marry her, I do not know that it was not 
in the power of her father to force ler lo 
marry him. 1 do not know that it was in 
his power; nor do I know that he would 
have exerted such power if Ite had had it. 
But, it is possible that it might have been 
so; and, I know, that, in tue case of the 
Prince, the thing is impossible. I know, 
that there existed no power to force him, 
and that tomarry was av act of /iis owa free 
will, His motives 1 am not presumptuous 
enough to attempt to point out: but, I in- 
sist. that the act itself was the effect of his 
own choice. Tie actolthe Princess might, 
for aught [ know, have been thesame ; but, 
what I say is this: that st Ae be an object of 
pity because he married a lady whom he had 
never seen, Ske must, upon the same 
ground, be an object of pity, and an ob-, 
ject of greater pity, ou that score, because 
the marriage removed her into a foreign 
country and cut Aer off from all the con- 
nexions of her youth, from all her friend- 
ships, and from the greater part of those 
things that make life delightful. 

Therefore, in whatever degree, the cir- 
cumstance of marrying an unknown person 
is calculated to weigh in favour of the Prince, 
it must weigh, in the same degree, at least, 
in favour of the Princess. But, to say the 
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truth, it can have no weight, if duly con- 
sidered, in favour of either, upon the sup- 
position, that the marriage was as much an 
act of her choice as it wasof his. They 
both knew what they were about. They 
were willing to make the sacrifice (if they 
did make any) in order to secure great be- 
nefit to themselves and their families; and, 
in talking about the p:ly due to the Prince’s 
situation, the objects he had in view ought 
not to be overlooked. If we were to rea- 
son in the way that this writer does, who 
would be entitled to so much of our pity as 
miners and well-diggers, a tenth-part of 
whom get their brains knocked out, or are 
buried alive? The truth is, however, they 
are no more objects of pity than labourers 
above ground. They calculate gains and 
dangers; and they freely choose to take the 
Jatter for the sake of the former. No man 
can force another to be a well-digger; nor 
was the Prince of Wales forced to be a 
husband, 

It is easy to see with what view this 
topic has been brought forward. The 
writer Jooks back fo the lime of the un- 
happy separation. He is, perhaps, of opi- 
nion, thal the world will look back to that 
epoch too, as being the proper point whence 
to start in an inquiry into the conduct of 
the parties most concerned ; and, conscious, 
apparently, that up to that moment, no 
one had dared to utter even an insinuation 
avainst theconduct of the Princess, he thinks 
it necessary to lay the ground of a cause of 
disagreement and separation, Hence his 
real motive for this pify of the Prince on 
account of his forced marriage; hence his 
insinuation against the ** TEMPER” of the 
Princess, than which, surely, nothing ever 
was more insolent or more base; for, the 
sentence contains a charge against her Royal 
Highness as to her temper. It is a new 
charge; for, until now, the Princess has 
always beem spoken of as a person of the 
best temper, which, indeed, is pretty well 
proved to be the case by the attachment of 
her daughter to her, and by the silence, 
upon this head, of her bitterest enemies. 

In another of his articles this same wri- 
ter has the following passage, which merits 
particular attention, and ought to go forth 
te the world as a specimen of the brutality 
by which the Princess has been assailed in 
the London news-papers.—*‘ In her Letter, 
‘\ her Royal Highness complains, that the 
** limitation of visits to her daughter is an 
** impeachment of her honour, a revival of 
“* the charges made some years ago. But 
'* since these charges were made and inves- 
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‘¢ tigated, the intercourse between the mo. 
‘ther and daughter has been allowed to 
‘‘ continue. The assertion therefore that it 
‘¢ is on such grounds the itercourse is re- 
‘¢ fused is obviously a mere pretence. There 
‘© may be other grounds on which a father 
‘* may deem it proper to limit a daughter's 
‘¢ visits to the mother. Supposing the mo. 
‘* ther of a violent temper, of coarse man- 
‘ners and habits ; capricious, boisterous, 
‘¢ restless, ambitious, and vain; less in- 
‘* clined to the society of her own than of 
© the other sex, and with them familiar be. 
‘‘ yond the ideas of English decorum, 
‘though perfectly chaste in person and 
* even in thought; supposing such a mo- 
‘ther associating herself with her hus- 
‘¢ band’s enemies, , making of them her 
** confidants, aud entering into the schemes 
‘¢ of the factious for the purpose of éAwari- 
‘Sing, exasperating and traducing him; 
‘* supposing this mother to live separately 
‘‘ from the husband, and on the worst 
‘¢ terms with him; let all this be supposed, 
‘* and ample reasons will be found for the 
‘* Father’s refusal of allowing the child to 
** be educated under such an example wilh- 
** out ascribing that refusal to an opinion 
** of the Mother’s want ef chastity. A wo- 
‘‘man may be chaste in person, yet of 
‘¢ manners and habits leading to unchastity 
** in others, or of a temper and inclination 
** Jikely to make an undutiful child.” 

Having thus, under the guise of suppos- 
ing a case, given what he evidently wishes 
to go furthas a description of the character 
of her Royal Highness the Princess o! 
Wales, he next, in the usual manner of 
such calumniators, says, that he does nol 
wish it to be so understood. 

** It is not intended to assert or insinuate 
‘¢ that this is a picture of the character o 
‘the Princess of Wares. Her friends, 
*€ personally acquainted with her, repre- 
‘* sent her as mild and amiable in all re- 
‘‘ spects. The picture is mot drawn that 
** t¢ may be taken as a likeness of the Prin- 
‘* cess, but to show that there are other bad 
** qualities besides unchasteness which may 
** justify a father in refusing his ehilds 
‘education to a mother; and still more 
‘* should that child bethe heir presumptivt 
‘* tothe throne, a personage for whom the 
‘* British Constitution has specially pr 
‘* vided.”” This is adding cowardice te 
lumny. He drew the picture with a m* 
nifest intention of its being applied to ber 
Royal Highness, and this latter part of tht 
paragraph is merely for the sake of avoid 
ing a prosecution for libel, for which put 
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se, however, it is not sufficient, seeing 
that the real meaning of the writer can be 
mistaken by no man. 

Now, then, my friend, what a pictare 
is here given! And, observe, that this 
picture is intended to be applied to that 
came lady, who, in 1795, was received in 
England as an Angel bringing with her 
blessings, not only for the present genera- 
tion, but for generations yet tocome * Her 
husband was described as the happiest of 
mortals in possessing such a treasure ; and, 
in short, there were no expressions of 
praise that our language affords, which 
were not employed in the description of 
her person, her manners, and her mental 
endowments. For my part, I can know 
nothing of the Princess’s manners; but, 
with the two pictures before me, and with 
apretty good view of the circumstances un- 
der which beth were drawn, I can have no 
hesitation in believing the picture now 
civen to be a most foul and base attempt to 
disseminate falsehood. I believe the cha- 
racter of the Princess to be strongly mark- 
ed with frankness and unreserve, but this, 
so far from a fault, is an amiable characte- 
ristic, More mischief is done by hypocri- 
sy, ina day, than by the want of caution 
ina life-time, 

However, the cowardly writer (for cow- 


| ardice is the great characteristic of all the 


Princess’s enemies) does not here venture 
to give countenance to the serious charges 
said to have been preferred against her 
Royal Highness. He charges her with ca- 
balling with her husband’s enemies. Who 
are they? The persons who espoused her 
cause in the first instance are now her hus- 
band’s ministers, chosen by himself. He 
chose them for his ministers afler they had 
tspoused her cause ; afler they had advised 
the King to restore her to court; and would 
he have chosen them, if he himself had not 

‘en convinced that she really was innocent 
ol the things laid to her charge ? 

She is charged here with entering into 
the schemes of the factious, for the purpose 
of thwarting, exasperating, and traducing 
her husband, And, where is the proaf of 
this? This charge, like all the others, is 
false. She complains to him in private, 
that she is net permitted to see her only 
child; she boldly asserts that there is no 
jst Cause for this severe affliction on her ; 
aid, her complaint mot being attended to, 
she makes her letter public, in order that 
the world may not suppose, that the prohi- 


bition is founded on any misconduct of her’s. 


1s this entering into the schemes of the fac- 
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tious? Is there here any attempt to thwart, 
exasperate, or traduce her hushand? If 
she has caused her complaint to be made 
public, from what has that arisen but from 
the refusal to listen to that complaint? 
Had her complaint been listened to, had 
she received redress, had she been permit- 
ted to see her child only once a week, we 
should never have seen the letter, because 
it is evident, that the letter never would 
have been written. With what justice, 
then, can she be charged with entering in- 
to the schemes of the factious for the pure 
pose of thwarting, exasperating, and tra 
ducing her husband ? 

The truth is, that being conscious of in- 
nocence, her forbearance is something won- 
derful; and, it is not Jess true, that any 
longer forbearance must have made against 
her in the opinion of the world. That 
the Prince, now invested with kingly 
powers, has a right to direct his daugh- 
ter’s educalion, we know very well; but, 
this does not mean, that the mother is to 
be shut out from free access to the child. 
Her seeing her child could not have inter- 
rupted the course of her studies. I never 
yet heard, that a part of good bringing up 
consisted in excluding the mother from 2 
sight of the child to be brought up. It is 
in vain to attempt to twist this prohibition 
into a part of a system of education ; for, 
the sole interpretation that it will admit of 
is that which the Princess has put upon it: 
namely, that she is wnfit to be trusted in 
the presence of her daughter; and this be- 
ing somanifestly the case, 1 put to any man 
of a just mind, what must have been the 
conclusion, if the Princess had any longer 
| forborne to complain? I put it to any man, 
what he would have thought of her, if she 
‘had rewained silent under such circume 
stances? Yet is she, by these base pandars 
of the press, charged with caballing and 
intriguing with her husband’s enemies; 
she is charged with obtruding herself upon 
the public. They seem, really, to think 
her something Jess than a worm. Some- 
thing that either has no feeling, or that 
ought to suppress every feeling the disco- 
vering of which is inconvenient to her hus- 
band. This is a state to which no human 
being ought to be reduced; and, it is a 
state to which no man, worthy of the 
uame, would wish to reduce any thing 
bearing the name of woman, 

But, if it be part of a system of educa- 
tion to exclude the mother from the child, 
how comes it, that the Queen was never 
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shut out from her children? And hew 
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comes it, that she is not now shut out from 
her grand-child? Why is the grand-mo- 
ther more fit to have the care of the child 
than the mother herself? The writer, be- 
fore quoted, whose malignity can be traced 
to ouly one source, expresses his fears ol 
the Princess Charlotte being initiated into 
German manners, ** What education,”’ 
says he, ‘* does the young PRiNncEss re- 
quire ? Is it lessons in German morality? 
‘6 Are we not sufficiently Germanized 2— 
‘* Must we Germanize our females in man- 
‘* ners as our fops are Germanized in dress ? 
‘¢ What should we do; set the example 
‘¢ before the young Puincess of a dutiful 
‘‘ wife, or of one whocould go repeatedly 
‘© to the Opera, where she was applauded in 
8 reproa h of her husband, and he was 
hissed in her praise: of one who can en- 
«¢ danger the raising of the public indigna- 


a 


~~ 


‘ 





} 
| 
| 


And how ? 


«© dion against him, on grounds so shallow | 


‘¢ as those of the letter in question? Un- 
‘¢ fortunately the Prince and Prineegss 
‘live separately, on the worst terms, 
« ‘This state of things can only have arisen 
‘from whal the Prince thinks sufficient 
‘¢ cause, and to give up the government of 


o 


‘+ his child to a Person whose conduct he | 


‘* himself impeaches, would be Jo confess 
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the eye of the public, tacitly acknowledge 
herself in fault? The Prince, behold, is, 
by this writer, justified in excluding the 
mother from the daughter, lest by allow- 
ing the intercourse, he should seem to con- 
fess himself conscious of being wrong in liv- 
ing in a state of separation from his wife, 
But, the mother, oh! she is to hold her 
tongue, she is even to shun the light, she 
is to look no one in the face, she is to do 
nothing to convince the world, that she is 
not in the wrong; she, though innocent, is 
to act the part of an acknowledged criminal ; 
and, because she does not do so, she is to 
be called an undutiful wife! She has now, 


it seems, ** endangered the raising of the 


public smdignation against her husband,” 
Only by publishing her ap- 
peal to himself. That is all she has done, 
She has complained to him of her treat- 
ment; and, if the publishing of this com- 
plaint exposes him to the danger here 
spoken of, she is not to blame; or, if she 


be, so is every man who makes known to 
| the public any grievance under which he 


| 


“¢ himself conscious of being wrong, of be- | 
‘* ing highly criminal in living separately | 


** from the Mother.” 

Now, if there be danger in German man- 
ners, Why are so many Germans introduced 
into our army, and why have they, in Eng- 
land, the command even of English troops ? 
But, why was not this perceived when the 
marriage lovk place? Did not the Prince 
and the King know, that the Princess was 
a German woman? Nay, is not the Queen, 
the King’s wile and the Prince’s mother, a 
German woman? And yet, behold, this 
man can discover uv danger in her manners 
or precepts. 1s the Queen less a German, 
is She less a loreigner, than the Princess ? 
To what miserable shilis are these assailants 
of her Royal Highuess driven! Nothing 
more clearly shows the weakness, the mi- 
serable weakness, of their cause. 

But, the Princess is here called an un- 
dutiful wife. And why, because she was, 
it is here said, applauded at the Opera in 
reproach of her husband. How was she 
to blame for that, or for the hisses, which 
he is here said to have received in her 
praise? She had not the power to restrain 
either the applauses or the hisses; and, as 
to going to the Opera, was she to refrain 
from doing that because she was separated 
from her husband, and thus, by shunning 


labours. If her complaint, as contained in 
her letter, be well founded, it. will and it 
ought to produce an effect in the public 
mind; if it be ili-founded, let it be answered; 
let it be shown to be ill-founded. She 
makes certain assertions, She says, that 
perjured and SUBORNED accusers have 


been brought against her; she says, that 


to this? 
/nymous writers. 


' 
| 
| 





she has been fully acquitted of all the 
charges preferred by them: she says, that, 
if any one is still wicked enough to whisper 
suspicions against her, she wishes for a fresh 
inguiry. And, what answer has been given 
Base insinuations only, by ano- 
This answer will not sa- 
tistly the world; this is not the way to an- 
swer a serious complaint, signed with the 
complainant’s name. 

Much has been said about the Princess 
having acted under bad advice ; and it has 
been frequently stated, that she would have 
cause fo repent of what has been called her 
rashness. The news- papers have been fill- 
ed with accounts of great councils of state 
held upon the subject of her letter; and of 
depositions and examinations, taken before 
magistrates. But, still, we see no answér 
to the bold and distinct assertions of her in- 
mocence ; and, I say again, that those as- 
sertions are not to be answered by hints 
insinuations of anonymous writers of para- 
graphs. Iu my conception of it, there ne- 
ver was a plainer case. The limitation 
the Princess’s visits to her jdaughter mus! 
rest for defence upon some ground of cou- 
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jaint against herself. This all the world 
will allow. Indeed, this is allowed on all 
hands. Well, then, she positively asserts, 
that there is no ground of complaint against 
herself, and, if any one suspects that there 
‘; she challenges fresh inquiry into her 
conduct. This challenge remains hitherto 
unanswered ; and, until some sort of au- 
thentic answer be given to it, she may 
safely rest her case where it is. 

Before I conclude, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my hepe, that the Princess will 
not resort to lawyers as advisers. Her 
case is too plain to require, or admit ol, 
ieuse of subtlety. I am far from sup- 
posing, that the gentlemen of the bar are, 
in the smallest degree, less honest, and 
they must necessarily be more acute and 
cscriminating, than the mass of men, But 
with full as much honesty as other men, 
and with greater faculties of judging rightly 
than fall to the lot of men in general, they 
are by no means to be preferred where 
polices, or political power, may intermix 
themselves with the matters in question. 
Utlier men are exposed to but the one old, 
vulgar species of temptation, the yielding 
to which becomes visible at once to all 
eyes; but, the Devil has in this country, 


ai least, such a choice of baits when fishing 


jfora lawyer; he has them of so many sizes, 


adapted to such a variety of swallows and 
ol tastes, and has, in every case, such 
ready means of neatly hiding his hook, 
that, when he chooses to set in earnest 
avout it, 1 am much afraid, that very few 
v! these gentlemen escape him. 

In my next J shall enter into other parts 
0! the subject, and in the mean while, | 
remany 

Your faithful friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 

P. S. Just as I was closing my letter, the 
Pic papers arrived, which contain, in the 
report of the parliamentary proceedings of 
“Me 2nd of March, the following important 
matter, upon which I shall say a few 
Words, after I have inserted it. 

Soon after the Speaker had taken the 
Chair, he rose and addressed the House to 
the lollowing effect :——** It is my duty to 


; ‘cquaint the House, that yesterday even- 


3 Ng, a8 I was sitting in this Chair, a 
x Letter was brought me, which purported 
_, 0 be from Her Royal Highness the 
" Princess of Wales. As the Letter was 
Without date and signature, and as it 
Was given by an unknown person to one 


ti 
“i 


of the Messengers at the door of the 
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** House, I felt it to be due to the respect 
*¢ which I owe to Her Royal Highness as 
** well as to the House, not to take any step 
** on the receipt of it until I had fully as- 
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‘6 certained its authenticity. 
74 


L hope that 
so far I shall not be considered as having 
failed in the discharge of the trust re- 
posed in me, or as having shown a dispo- 
sition to interpose unnecessary impedi- 
ments in the way ot any persons who 
might wish to lay their cases before this 
‘¢ House. I am now enabled to state to 
‘6 the House, that the Letter which I re- 
“6 ceived yesterday was authentic; and 
‘¢ with the leave of the House I will read 
‘© to them a Letter which L have this day 
‘¢ received from Her Royal Highness, en- 
closing a dated duplicaté of Her Royal 
Highutess’s original communication.—Is 
itthe pleasure of the House that these 
‘© Letters should be read !— (General cries 
of Read, read!) 

The Speaker then read the Envelope, 
and the original Letter. They were in 
substance as follow: 


6é 
‘ 


‘ 


i. 


‘ 


- 


6 


~ 


a 


~ 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


-~ 


ENVELOPE, 
6* Montague House, Blackheath, 
** March 2, 1815. 

‘¢ The Princess of Wales, by her own 
‘6 desire, as well as by the advice of her 
*¢ Counsellors, did yesterday transmit to 
* Mr. Speaker, a Letter which she was 
‘6 anxious should have been read, without 
** delay, tothe House of Commons, and 
‘¢ which she requests may be read to the 
‘* House this very day: for which purpose 
‘¢ Her Royal Highness encloses a dupli- 
‘S cate.” 





DuPLICATE OF THE OriGInaL Lerrer, 


‘¢ Montague House, Blackheath, 
‘© March 1, 1513. 

‘¢ The Princess of Wales informs Mr. 
*¢ Sneaker that she has received from Lord 
‘¢ Viscount Sidmouth a copy of a Report, 
‘¢ made in pursuance of the orders of His 
‘‘ Royal Highness the Prince Regent, by 
‘¢ certain Members of His Majesty’s Most 
‘¢ Honourable Privy Council, to whom it 
‘¢ appears, that His Royal Highness had 
6: been advised to refer certain documents 
‘- and other evidence respecting the charac- 
‘‘ ter and conduct of Her Royal Highness, 
‘© ___The Report is of such a nature, that 
‘¢ Her Royal Highness feels persuaded no 
‘¢ person can read it without being sensible 
‘6 of the aspersions which it casts upon 
6‘ her; and although it is so vague as to 
‘6 render it impessible to discover the tenour 
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&* of the charge, yet as Her Royal High- 
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uess is conscious of no offence, she feels 
it due to herself, to the illustrious Houses 
to which she fis connected by blood and 
marriage, and to the people among whom 
she holds so distinguished a rank, not to 
acquiesce for a single moment in any un- 
putation affecting her honour. The 
Princess of Wales has not been permit- 
ted to know on what evidence the Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council proceeded in 
their iwvestigation; nor has Her Royal 
Highness been allowed to be heard in her 
own defence. She knew only by com- 
mon rumour that such an inquiry had 
been instituted, until the result was com- 
muuicated to her in the form of the Re- 
port. She knows not whether she is to 
consider the Members of the Privy Coun- 
cil by whom her conduct has been in- 
quired into, as a body, to whom she 
would be authorized to apply for redress, 
or in their individual capacity, as per- 
sons selected to make the Report on her 
conduct. The Princess of Wales is, 
therefore. compelled to throw herself on 
the wisdom and justice of Parliament. 
and she earnestly desires a full investiga- 
tion of her conduct during the whole pe- 
riod of her residence in this country. Her 
Roya! Highness fears no scrutiny, however 
strict, provided it be conducted by im- 
partial Judges, and in a fair and open 
manner; according to law. -It is Her 
Royal Highness’s wish either to be treat- 
ed as innocent, or to be proved guilty. 
——Her Royal Highness desires that 
this Letter may be communicated to the 
House of Commons.” 

The Honourable House seemed to have 











been posed by this communication ; for the 
reporter states, that an awful silence of 
some minutes ensued. —— Mr. Wuirsreap 
then asked the ministers what they had to 
Say upon it; and he was answered by Lord 
CastLereacu (you know that name, my 
friend), that, as Mr. Cocugane Joun- 
stone had given notice of a motion, on the 
subject of the Princess, for the 4th, he 
did not think it necessary now to say any 
thing upon what had taken place. ——The 
matter was then dropped; but, before 
this reaches the public eye, it will, doubt- 
less, have been revived, and that revival 
will, I dare say, lead to a complete de- 
velopement of all the circumstances con- 
vected with this most impertant matter. 
+——In the mean while, i is impossible 
for me to withhold my tribute of applause 
al the Princess's conduct in this emergency ; 
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it has been that of a sensible, a brave, ag 
an innocent woman. All the world muy 
say this, and all the world will say it. — 
“ This very day,” says she, “I requey 
‘that my Letter may be read to the 
‘¢ House.” And, I dare say, that she 
was very much surprised, that it had no, 
been read to the House the day bejor:, 
The Speaker certainly knew what he wa; 
about; but, for my part, I can see uy 
harm that could have arisen from his telling 
the House, at the moment he received u, 


that he had received such a Letter. He 


might, I should have thought, have veri. 
fied the authenticity of the Letter after he 
had informed the House of the receipt of it 
as well as before he gave that information, 
However, I suppose, I may be wrong 
in my view of this matter, the Speaker 
being a man of such great learning and ex- 
perience. As to the Princess’s Letter to 
the Speaker, it requires no comment. | 
is so plain; its sentiments are so just; i 
is so unquestionably excellent in all its 
parts, that it will stand in need of nothing 
to set off in the eyes of the world. But, 
where will the base panders of the press, 











who have caluinniaied her Royal Highness | 


(for ends tov evident to mention) ; these 
caterers to all the low, filthy, cowardly 
feelings; where will these wretches sow 
hide their heads? 
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NORTHERN WAR. 
(Continued from page 288.) 
lery, were obliged to conclude the agret: 
ment of becoming neutral, Macdonald fine 
ing himself separated from the Prussians, 
determined on making a speedy retres 
with the remainder of his troops. Thé 
cavalry pursued him vigorously, and on the 
first day took several Officers, and abou 
500 men of the lower ranks prisoner 
Count Wittgenstein haying, in the meat 
while, obtained intelligence that the 
my's troops, which had been in Dantz\ 
were marching to Taplaken and Wehl2; 
probably with intent to strengthen Macdo- 
nald or to cover his retreat, he turned with 
his corps against them, and Lieutena% 
General Count Stenheil was, on the ** 
Dec. (3d Jan.) alveady in Taplaken 3” 
Wehlaw. He likewise sent a strong p2"! 
of cavalry into the low country behind 4” 
wingsberg, and towards Elbing, for “ 
purpose of depriving the euemy of all mc 
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Ve, aug Me! collecting provisions ; as, according . 
Id must HBeccounts received, he is driving in corn 0 
itm ferent kinds. Admiral Tchichagoff states, 
request bot on the 22d (3d Jan.) his hieadmost 
to the Mtroops entered into Insterburg. Lieutenant- 


hat she eneral Tschaplit’s vanguard entered Gum- 
had not binnen; and Major-General Count Woron- 
before, ow marched into Memersdorff-—Lieute- 


he was naut-General Tschaplitz informs, that Ma- 
see 19 Mor-General Count Oruk was, on his en- 
§ telling trance into the village of Stalupenen, re- 
ived i, Meceived by the inhabitants with undissembled 


tr. He SBjoy and transport; they all unanimously 
ve Veri« xclaimed, ** May the Emperor Alexander 
fier he MMBbe the protector of the innocent suffering 









ipt of it MBnation!’? and immediately went to procure 
mation, Mmmprovisions and forage for our troops. 

> Wrong Dec. 25 (Jan. 6./—Adjutant-General 
Speaker Vassiltchikoff reports, under date the 21st 
and ex- Dec. (Jan. 2), that according to certain in- 
etter to elligence obtained from the inhabitants, 
nt. li fithe whole French army has passed through 


past ; i 


Jnsterburg on its retreat; there was not at 
all its 


hat time left of the whole French Guards 


nothing more than 1500 men. The 27th Dec. 
— But, jan. 8), General ‘Count Wittgenstein re- 
> press, wrts, under date of the 25th inst. (Jan. 
ighness MNO), that his vanguard, under the command 


; thee Ho! Major-General Schepileff, on the 23d 
wardly Van. 4), came up With the enemy near 
¢s n0W Mzbrau, where they had taken an advan- 
tageous position, and defended themselves 
dstinately, The battle continued till noon, 
nd after they were driven out of their po- 
Siion they retired towards Koningsberg, 
Bato which place Major-General Schepileff’s 
Nanguard was carried on ‘their slioulders. 
the enemy lost three pieces of cannon in 
his engagement, and had ‘several Officers, 
agret: nd about 300 men of ‘inferior rauk, ‘made 
id finc: BB Prisoners, Major-General Schepileff took 
Assay BaePossession of “Koningsberg with ‘the van- 
rete! Be guard of the army, in the night of the 23d 
, The Jn. 5.) His Majesty the Emperor's 
| on thé ‘ad-quarters, and those of the Field-Mar- 
| about shal, Were on that day in the village of 
soners. rany, 
meal * Dec. 28 (Fan. 9.)-—Gén. Gount Witt- 
e eo BENstein reports, under date the 26th inst. 
antzis MA (Jan. 7), in completion of his former’ state- 
ehlaw, Biiment, concerning the taking possession of 
Macdo- € City of Koningsberg, that the enemy were 
d with “riven out of that city by the four regiments 





tenatl’ BAR! Cossacks, ‘viz. that ‘of Major4Gen. Radis- 
he “ °v, of Lieut. -Col: Tschérnisubow, of Major 
mn a Schtschilen, ‘atid “of ‘Major Selewariow— 
Pe ib, cer thie contimand of Col. Riedeger. 


‘y had observed the’enenry’s movements 
ou the commencement of the “evening, 
d hotwithstanding ‘fie ‘darkness ‘of ‘the 
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night, took advantage of every step he 
made for his retreat. On the 23d of this 
month (Jun. 4), at two o'clock after mid- 
night, Col. Riedeger, with the Cossacks 
before mentioned, pushed vigorously for- 
Ward, and after an obstinate fire of mus- 
ketry, entered on the enemy’s shoulders in- 
to the city; in which about 1300 men were 
made prisoners.—The celerity with which 
our troops forced their way into the city, 
obliged the enemy, besides this to leave 
about eight thousand of his exhausted troops 
behind him, and to sink about 30 pieces of 
artillery, with the cartridge-boxes, which 
belonged to the besieging train that was in 
Courland, and which the inhabitants are 
new employed in getting out. Besides 
this several Russian staff and other officers 
and privates who had at different times 
been made prisoners were again restored to 
liberty, and a considerable quantity of pro- 
visions and forage were likewise found in 
the magazines. After taking possession of 
the city, Colonel Riedeger again set out 
with the aforesaid cavalry, without making 
the least delay, in pursuit of the enemy. 
In the course of our pursuit of the enemy 
from Tilsit to Koningsberg, and after taking 
possession of the city, he has lost 51 pieces 
of cannon in the whole. Adjutant-General 
Wassiltchikoff states, under date the 24th 
instant (Jan. 5), that the Austrian troops, 
after strengthening their advanced posts, 
had drawn themselves towards Warsaw, 
The head-quarters of his Majesty the Em- 
peror and of the Field-Marshal arrived this 
day in the village of Meretsh.”’ 

Wilna, Dec. 80 (Fan. 11.)—On the 
day before his Majesty ‘the Emperor’s de- 
parture from this place, namely, on the 
25th Dec. (Jan. 6}, the following Order 
was issued from his Imperial Majesty to the 
troops: —— ‘* So_piers !— Your valour 
and perseverance have been rewarded, by 
a renown which will never die among pos- 
terity: ‘your names and deeds will pass 
from motith to mouth, from your sons to 
your grandchildren and great grand chil - 
dren, to the latest posterity. Praise be 
to the-Most High! The hand of the Lord 
is with us, and will not forsake us. Al- 
ready there remains not a single encmy on 
the face‘of our country. You have reached 
the borders of ‘the Empire over ‘their dead 
bodiés‘anid‘bones. It still remains for you 
to: go forward over the same, ‘not'to make 
conquests, Or to -catry the ‘war into the 
countties of our neighbours, but to obtain a 
wished-for ‘atid solid peace. You “go ‘to 
prociite ‘fest for “yourselves, ‘and ‘freedom 
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and independence for them.-——May they be- 
come our friends. The acceleration of 
peace will depend on your conduct. You 
are Russians. You are Christians! Is it 
necessary, in addition to those names, still 
to put you in mind, that it is a soldier's 
duty to be valiant in battle, and peaceable 
on the march, and during your residence in 
peaceable countries? I do not threaten you 
with punishment though I know that many 
among you well deserve it. You have seen 
in our own country, the robbers who plun- 
dered the houses of the innocent peasantry. 
In your just emotions of revenge against 
them, you have punished those villains who 
would resemble them. Should such a one, 
contrary to expectation, be found, he can- 
not be a Russian, he will be driven from 





amongst you !——Soldiers, this is demand- 
ed and expected from you, by your true re- 
ligion, your mative country, and your 
Czar." 


— -_- — — _ —— er iC -_——— ee 


AMERICAN WAR. 
House or Lops, Sebruary 18. 

Earl Baruursy moved the order of the 
day for taking into consideration the Papers 
relative to the present War with America. 

The order ot the day being accordingly 
read, 

His Lordship stated, that these papers 
were very voluminous; but it was not his 
intention to enter into a particular examina- 


tion of their contents, because he did not | 


apprehend that to be necessary for the pur- 
pose which he had then in view, which 
was, to call upon the House to declare, 
whether the Government of this country 
had acted properly in rejecting the proposi- 


tion made on the part of America, to suspend | 
the exercise of our undoubted right to | 


search for our own seamen, during the dis- 
cussion of the question, whether any sub- 
stitute for the present mode of exercising 
it could be found, and that, too, without 
stating any regulation in the first instance. 
If he could hope to obtain the unanimous 
concurrence of the House in an Address, 
approving of the rejection of such a propo- 
sition, under such circumstances, he should 
be sorry to enter upon any collateral matter 
that might disturb that unanimity. 

In support of an Address of the descrip- 
tion which he had mentioned, he should, 
with the leave of their Lordships, submit 
va few observations to their attention, In 
the month of May last, instructions had 
been sent out to our Commanders on the | 
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American station, in contemplation of ty. 












possibility of the occurrence of hostilities, 
not to commit any aggression, but to resis 


the part of the Americans; and if the Ame. 


but to consider war as declared by {) 
country, and act accordingly. In a fey 
wecks after, the Orders in Council wer 
abandoned. Whatever might be the op. 
nion of Government as to that measure, \ 
was right that, if these Orders were to bx 
abandoned, this country should have the 
full advantage of it. Instructions, there. 
fore, were sent out to Mr. Foster, that in 
case America should have declared war, le 
should propose an armistice, until it wa 
seen how the question as to the Orders in 
Council should terminate. But war wa 
soon after declared on the part of America, 
and Mr. Foster had le!t America before tle 
last mentioned instructions could reach 
him; and, therefore, similar instructions 
were sent to Sir John Borlase Warren, bu 
unfortunately without success. It might 
perhaps be asked, why the mouths of tx 
Clicsapeake and Delaware had not been im- 
mediately blockaded: but they had beeu 
blockaded de fuclo, although not by notit- 
cation. The difference between a blockace 
de facio, and a blockade by notilicatia, 
' was this,—that in the former case ther 
was no necessity for preventing any trade 
which was to our own advantage, in Ui 
latter case, it would have been necessa'’. 
| There was this objection, therefore, to Us 
| blockade by notification on the first declar- 
tion of war, that on the legitimate pric 
| ples of blockade, we could not exclude t« 
| meutral from a trade which we chose 
| carry on ourselves. There were, howev, 
several very strong reasons for not with 
rupting our own trade, with these river 
all atonce. In the first place, a large sup 
ply of flour was expected from them for otf 
army in the Peninsula: in the next pli 
our West India islands had not made 
necessary arrangements with a view |! 


ho ; - 
state of hostility between this country + 


America; and, lastly, British manule 
tures, to the value of five millions sterling 
were on the way to America, which, " 
case of a regular blockade, would have bet! 
liable to be stopped. An early blockads 
therefore, would have only interrupted 
own supplies. We had a full ‘right ® 
choose the most convenient time for ™ 
blockade. The Americans had certaillf 


chosen the most convenient time for be" 
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if any aggression should be attempted o 


ricans should actually declare war, thei no 
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[sit 17) 
ou of the MMB in her declaration of war against us. 
OStilitics, More was no particular reason why it 


to resi fl ld not have taken place a few months 


»pted oy fl ner or later than the time when it actually 
he Aine. pppened. The real cause of the particu- 
tlicii no lM declaration having been published at the 
M lioxie, filme when it actually appeared, was the 
by Ui es on the part of America, of inter- 
0 a few Ming our homeward-bound West India 
cil were MMMMec. and, accordingly, Rodgers had been 


the opi. patched with his squadron to capture 
asure, MM fleet. A squadron of our’s, how- 
ere (0 Oc MMver, having been sent out for its pro- 


rave the MiMMecion, Rodgers returned without effect- 
3 there MMB. his object, and the American Govern- 
» that in rent WAS disappointed. To this, no 
War, he ubt, was owing the difference in the 
| it wat Mone of the second propositions made by 
rders in {r. Russel. But, although the tone was 
Var Was ifferent, the propositions were substan- 
Lmerica, ally the same. The proposition made by 
‘fore lie t, Monroe to Sir John Borlase Warren, 
d Pe aca as also of the same description, The 
TUCLIONS nly condition on which the Americans 
rel, but ould accede to an armistice, was, that 
t might ¢ should suspend our right of impressing 
3 of thie urown seamen. Mr. Monroe said, that 
eel) IM: ¢had no doubt but some other regulation 
ad bee MiMvight be found to answer the same pur- 
y noth 0s¢; but he had not stated what that re- 
ockace wation was. But supposing none could 
lication, x found after we should have agreed to the 
se — spension, what then? Were we to be 
1V trace 


permitted without molestation to rasume 
he exercise of the old mode ? No,— if no 
essary, ubstitute could be found, then the war 
Lo Lie a to be resnmed; in other words, we 


, in te 


>] 











declars ‘ere called upon to abandon our right of 
pos” Bee pressment at all events, or otherwise 
mse “ ‘were to have war. Such was the pro- 
HOSS BBP on on the part of America, and such 
efile Nas the proposition of which he now 
(Unt BRP cd upon their Lordships to approve the 
UNE Mae /ection, What was the right which they 
ge sup uus called upon us to abandon? It was a 
ms . ight which we had always exercised, with- 
| pia but dispute in regard to other countries. It 
ade BABWas aright which we permitted other coun- 
Ww 10! Bers to exercise in regard tous. It wasa 
ye ight which we had uniformly acted upon, 
ve d one which we could not ‘abandon 
vexing \thout sapping the foundation of our ma- 
sigh ‘ime greatness, The right which they 
rk ie alled upon us to abandon, was essential to 
ms re N€ interests of this country ; and indirectly 
i 3 sential to the interests of Europe, and 
é - Yeu to those of America herself. But 
at sf ‘lt. Munroe had said, that a diflerent re- 
x tH. Gulation might be adopted to effectuate the 


- object. For these 10 years, the 
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American Government had been findin 

fault with its exercise, and yet they had 
never attempted to state any such regula- 
tion. Why did they not bring forward 
their regulation, that it might be seen, 
whether it was really calculated to answer 
the purpose? Why did they call upon us 
to suspend the exercise of so essential a part 
of our maritime rights, without some secue 
rity at least for a proper substitute? We 
did not claim the exercise of the right as far 
as respected national ships. Why did they 
not try the efficacy of their regulation in 
regard to these ships? But they had 
adopted no such regulation: on the con- 
trary, in that country where the practice 
of taking the seamen of this country into 
their ships had most prevailed, all repre- 
sentation on the subject had been treated 
with the most marked and uniform neg- 
lect. He would state one or two instances 
of this neglect. In the first of these in- 
stances, some blame had attached to our- 
selves, and a proper acknowledgment had 
been made. He alluded to the affuir of 
the Chesapeake, with the nature of which 
their Lordships were no doubt acquainted 
from the discussions in the newspapers. 
Some of our seamen had deserted their 
ship, and their desertion had been attended 
with circumstances of mutiny. They were 
seen, by our own officers, in the streets of 
one of the American towns; andit was known 
that they had entered on board the Chesa- 
peake, American ship. A representation 
was consequently made to the Captain of 
that frigate, and the answer was, that there 
were no such men on board. The Chesa- 
peake sailed soon after, and was met by 
the Leopard. The American frigate was 
hailed by the Leopard, and the question 
ut, whether these men were then on 
board. The Captain answered, upon his 
honour, that they were not. Liberty was 
then requested to search the Chesapeake 
for them, which was refused. Force was 
then used—the frigate was searched—the 
men were found on board, under different 
names, indeed; but it was proved that 
this was done by order of the Captain, who 
would not suffer their former names to ap- 
pear on his books. If our officer was to 
blame, the American Governinent could 
not but have known that their ofhieer was 
also to blame. But there was no inquiry, 
—no punishment,—nor any thing that 
looked as if they considered the taking 
away of our seamen under such circume 
stances, as at all an offence. When we 
applied for redress in another instance, 
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where the desertion of our seamen had been 
encouraged, the reply was, that we had no 
title to redress, as we had refused redress 
to them in the case of an American seaman, 
who had made his escape from the Ame- 
rican ship Constitution, at Spithead. dn- 
quiry had been made, dhowever, by our 
Government in regard to this circumstance, 
as he trusted i would be in all cases upon 


| bricated, especially where there wa; , 
interest te prove the allegation false. , 
the small sum-ef one dollar, any Persog 
upon the attestation of two witnesses, mig 
get a letter of citizenship, which was to| 
primd facie evidence that he was a citize 
When some regulation was proposed, Nr 
Monroe distinctly stated, that it was not 

affect people of that description. We w 





a proper representation being made. Then 


required then, to suspend our right of i: 


the story came out: the man whom they | pressment from American ships, in tig 


stated as having deserted, was, as appear- 


hepes that some regulation might be adop: 


ed by his own declaration, a native of Ire- | ed to answer the purpose ; and it was to by 


land, and had served in different ships of | 
our navy. He had been taken, in a state | 
of intoxication, on board the American | 
ship the Wasp; and having afterwards at- 
tempted to escape, he was seized and put 
in irons for several months, He was then 
tried, and on his trial stated the facts of 
the case in his defence to the Officers. In- 
stead of inquiring into the truth of these 
facts, or thinking of restoring the man, if 
they should be proved, they ordered him 
to be flogged, and he was actually Hogged, 
and ordered to remain. He was atfter- 
wards put on board the Constitution, and 
from thence he made his escape. Not one 
of these facts was denied on the part of the 
Americans; and yet such was the case 
which they stated as a reason for refusing 
to deliver up our seamen. With such a 
disposition, and such a system of action, 
on the part of the American Government, 
there appeared no chance whatever ‘that! 
any regulation for keeping our seamen out 
of their service would be really enforced. 
At the very moment when they tendered | 
some regulation on this subject, they held 
out unexampled encouragement to deser- | 
tion. They actually claimed the right-of 
cancelling the allegiance due to this coum- 
try from its own subjects; and that 'teo in 
time of war, whea such a pretension, df 
acted upon to a great extent, must be 

culiarly pernicious. ‘The condition for E>. 
coming a citizen of the Uniser States was a 
wesidence of five years, and a residence 
merely, without any property or interest in 
that country,—a residence, too, not ex- 
clusively in the district where the person 
might claim to be admitted, but in any 
part of the United States. Their Lord- 
Ships must .at once perceive how easily tes- 


distinctly understood, that when it should 
be adopied, it must not attach upon a 
one who might pretend to be an America 
citizen. Such a proposition Ministers lid 
thought themselves bound to reject ; and lx 
trusted their Lordships would unanimousk 
approve of their conduct in that imstanc, 
He did not mean to say, that under no ci 
cumstances ought we ever to accede to a 
regulation different from our present mee 
of exercising our right of searching for, at 
taking our own seamen; but certainly m 
ought never to abanden the right itsel!, nt 
ought we te give up eur present mod: ¢ 
exercising it, till we saw how any oti 
regulation that might be proposed, would 
operate in securing to us the same resull 
Whatever, then, aight be the difference 
opinion among jtheir Lordships, in regat 
te other parts ef the transactions betwee 
this country and America, he was con/idat 
there could be no difference of opinion 4: 
this proposition. The Americans wert 
dustriously informed by their Governnet, 
that Great Britain was somuch pressed « 
present, that ifthey only ‘stood firm, th 
country snust yield to their unreasonable 
demands. :He-hoped, ‘however, ‘that ther 
Lordships would show, iby their voit ¢ 
this might, that this countny »was not # 
much .pressed by ‘the difficulties of t 
times,—not so weak wor divided in poli, 
as to shrinkdrom going to ‘the foot/of 
Throne, to express ‘their approbation ¢ 
determined resistamee, when ‘the most 
sential irights amd <mterests of their count] 
wereat stake, :In'this shope, he :pro 
thatan Address to:this effect should be p™ 
sented to the Prince Recewt— 

“* That the House had taken into ats * 
Tious consideration :the id | 





timonials .of such a residence might be fa- 
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(Torbe:continuel. ) 
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